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“Moonlight Madness ” 


Oil and Tempera by Phil Paradise 


California Art Today 

By Moya del Pino 


A fter viewing the contemporary Ameri¬ 
can painting in the Palace of Fine Arts, 
one enters the Art in Action section and 
finds there the exhibition of California paint¬ 
ings. On first impression the show displays 
diversity and vitality—qualities that are com¬ 
patible with the turbulent American Art of 
today. 

Some time ago I was told by one of our 
nationally known painters that paintings in 
California were somewhat lacking in vigor and 
expression compared with the important works 
done in the East and Middle West. I myself 
had this sensation last year at the Fair. At that 
time, in spite of the excellent contributions by 
some of our artists to the American section, 
we were rather weak. Perhaps the jury of selec¬ 


tion was over-anxious that we be represented 
by our very best work and so it took pains to 
select works of confirmed technical accom¬ 
plishment. In at least some cases it preferred 
to hang decidedly older paintings of an artist 
instead of more recent vigorous examples. 

In the California section this year there are 
paintings that hold their own with the best done 
elsewhere in the country. 

Hilaire Hil er’s Mediterranee is a beautifully 
organized work of abstract construction, sub¬ 
tle color, almost tactile textures, full of sig¬ 
nificant detail sustaining the mood—quite a 
feat in a canvas of such large dimensions. 

Eugene Ivanoff’s After the Grapes of Wrath , 
big and excellent in design, seems to be influ¬ 
enced by Daumier in its handling of ample 







masses of light and shadow, but this influence 
has been completely and legitimately assimi¬ 
lated. It is the best painting I have seen of 
this serious and consistent painter. 

Annunciation by Hamilton Wolf is to my 
taste the most powerful canvas in the show. 
Its content is big. Through his simple masses 
and telling color we can sense a fine mind 
aware of the tragic events of the contemporary 
world. 

There are two very fine flower pieces by 
William Gaw with the lyric color and personal 
handwriting that make Gaw’s paintings dis¬ 
tinctive. 

Matthew Barnes’ Beach Nite Club is a little 
jewel by this truly personal painter who may 
come to mean for the next generation what 
Ryder means to us today. 

William Hesthal’s Demolition has a sub¬ 
jective feeling and undertones of surrealism 
that appeals greatly to me. I like the refusal 
of this most talented and searching of our 
younger painters to be satisfied with recent 
accomplishments. 

Phil Dike’s Smudging has vitality and in¬ 
teresting subject matter and design, but its 
painting quality and commonplace color make 
me doubt that a jury of painters would give 
it the first award. I found Phil Paradise’s 
Moonlight Madness an altogether better canvas. 

It is difficult and unfair to generalize but 
I seem to detect two general trends in the show 
corresponding to the geographical division of 
northern and southern California. While the 
Bay Region painters seem to lean towards the 
subjective, the artists from the vicinity of Los 
Angeles take a more objective view. This is 
illustrated in the show by the Los Angeles 
artists already mentioned as well as by the 
fine works of Millard Sheets, Thomas Craig, 
Edward Biberman, Clarence Hinkle, Dan Lutz, 
Richard Munsell and Einard Hansen. 

Jane Berlandina, Lucien Labaudt and Tom 
Lewis represent the French viewpoint in Ameri¬ 
can art. The Blue Loggia by Berlandina and 
Country Church by Lewis have some of that 
raciness and wit that has made French paint¬ 
ing in modern times the best in the world. 

There are many other paintings in the show 
that contribute to its quality. Bernard Zak- 
heim’s Carrying Ceneral De Kalb , John Lang¬ 
ley Howard’s By the Cas Tank and Otis Old¬ 
field's Town Sister have a decidedly American 
flavor. Ray Boynton’s Hawaiian Landscape is 
broad of vision and grows on you upon re¬ 
peated contemplation. Dorothy Duncan’s Girl’s 
Head is very sensitively painted. Helen Forbes’ 
Landscape of Desert Mountains is good in 
Concluded on Page 6, Column 1 


Picasso, the Adventurer 

By Hamilton Wolf 

Picasso is of the past, the pres¬ 
ent and the future. He draws for 
his spiritual resources in the 
roots of the oldest cultures but 
makes them his own. He is 
moved by the tempo of our day 
and in his expression he prog¬ 
nosticates the things that are to come. He is the 
liberator of the earthbound provided there is 
still left a spark of adventure in one who would 
create. Picasso’s experimentation in divergent 
artistic forms likens him to the clairvoyant in 
the early nineteen hundreds who predicted the 
kaleidoscopic and cataclysmic change that is 
befalling our civilization today. He probably 
is to our changing time in a greater degree 
what the sculptors of Pergamum were to the 
third century B.C.—that period in Greece when 
turmoil and passion had replaced the serenity 
of Phidias and his bland successor Praxitiles. 

Picasso has recaptured the inner spirt of 
things in terms of the twentieth century. In 
order to be attuned to his expression one must 
forget realism and the false standard of what 
a great many think is beauty. From the view¬ 
point of one who might say how ugly are the 
faces of the Demoiselles of Avignon, the reply 
can be made that any superficial so called ugli¬ 
ness disappears and becomes beauty in the 
greatness of gesture and spirit; a spirit not to be 
found in Raphael hut which might sooner be 
ascribed to Piero della Francesco. Compare 
what the decadent Bougereau endeavored to do 
in his groups of women with these of Picasso. 
Bougereau is false in his sensuality. His figures 
are no more than wax dummies done with a 
consummate empty technique. Picasso is alive, 
majestic and the composition is permeated with 
that most intangible quality we can term 
imagination. 

Picasso brings classicism to us. How differ¬ 
ent is the spirit of his to that of David or Ingres. 
They seemed to have felt no deeper than the 
icy coldness that surfaces a marble. Picasso 
makes of his classicism the flesh and blood of 
human beings with a soul of mystery. Picasso 
was the experimenter and adventurer who took 
Cezanne’s profound findings into the realm of 
what was to become of abstraction. He broke 
away from realism and relates it spiritually 
to our machine age. One wonders had there 
been no Picasso would we have Braque, Gris, 
Miro. 

Even if one does not find it possible to accept 
in entirety every phase of Picasso there is no 
Concluded on Page 6, Col. 2 
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Old Masters Show at Fair 

By Leah Rinne Hamilton 

T he Old Masters Section of the Exposition 
has received extensive publicity. Art ed¬ 
itors of the newspapers have devoted 
pages and pages to the analyses of these paint¬ 
ings. Lectures, supplemented with intricate 
diagrams, have been generously offered for 
the public consumption and the public has 
responded, some to he educated into the tradi¬ 
tion of the Renaissance civilizations and others, 
out of curiosity, to view such a fabulously 
priced assemblage. To the scholars of painting 
it offers wide opportunities for study in the 
field of appreciation and in the exhibition 
of the various contributions made by the paint¬ 
ers to their traditions. 

It is not the desire of the author to minimize 
the scope of this collection. This is simply a 
brief summary based upon the qualities of the 
paintings. It must be kept in mind that even the 

Continued on Page 5, Column 1 


Members Gallery at Museum 

The following Art Association members will 
hold one-man shows in the Art Association 
Gallery at the S. F. Museum of Art: Amy 
Flemming, oils, until Sept. 8th: Hassel Smith, 
oils, watercolors, drawings, Sept. 9—22: J. V. 
Cannon, oils, Sept. 23—Oct. 6: Nicholas Dun- 
phy, etchings and drypoints, Oct. 7—20. 

Asked for a comment on his viewpoint to¬ 
wards painting, Hassel Smith writes: 

“Painting is for me a visual activity. I do 
not think that it can be satisfactorily explained 
with words. I certainly wouldn’t attempt to 
explain music by means of painting. 

“The arts are mutually exclusive, complete 
each in itself. Each is capable of expressing a 
portion of man’s activities. But the arts them¬ 
selves don’t admit of an explanation one by 
the other. What I am saying, of course, is that 
I do not believe in the validity of an aesthetic 
philosophy. Such systems attempt to explain 

Continued on Page 4 , Column 1 
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Nils Gren 

You and I who knew Nils Gren 
as a man are aware that in his 
death we have lost a rugged 
friend. As an artist we know that 
he lived and created honestly. 
He painted in his own profound 
manner and borrowed from no 
one. His was a world of interesting imagination 
entirely of his own making. His body though 
comparatively young in years could not with¬ 
stand the constant internal conflict and it crum¬ 
bled so that a courageous soul could seek a 
new freedom. We, thereby, are the losers. 

Hamilton Wolf. 

Members Gallery 

Continued from Page 3 

causes where only effects are discernible. 

“There is no particular mystery about paint¬ 
ing nor am I attempting to create one here. 
Any mystery that there may be is the result 
of a persistent desire to explain painting by 
means of words. Each is a means by which one 
man can communicate his thoughts and emo¬ 
tions to other men. We have at our disposal a 
number of perfectly good means of commun¬ 
ication—dancing, music, sculpture, painting, 
literature, etc. I think it is a common mistake to 
believe that meaning can best be conveyed by 
words. 

“There are plenty of paintings in our mu¬ 
seums. Each is, or should be, the product of a 
well-disciplined visual activity. The meaning 
of each painting will become clear to the ob¬ 
server only if he permits it to stimulate within 
him a similar visual activity. One appreciates 
painting only to the extent his visual know¬ 
ledge, visual imagination and visual ability 
to learn permit him to do so.” 

“It is nearly 500 years since impressions on 
paper, called prints, were introduced to the 
Western World,” writes printmaker Nicholas 
Dunphy. “History tells us that when a skilled 
artisan accidentally spilled a concoction (prob- 
bly vinegar and salt) on a section of armor 
that he was preparing for battle he started 
something. Down through the centuries we have 
seen the masters use and develop the medium 


“The Man With The Hoe” 

Museum Sponsors Reproductions 

A unique portfolio, containing reproduc¬ 
tions of both Jean Francois Millet’s famous 
painting The Man With the Hoe and Edwin 
Markham’s stirring poem of the same name, is 
now on sale at the San Francisco Museum of 
Are. 

Th is unusual offer combines for the first 
time the works of these two artists, who, 
through employing different media, were both 
propelled by a profound human sympathy. 
The Frenchman’s painting has never before 
been reproduced in color as an art print. The 
Californian’s poem, written after the author 
had seen the painter’s work, is reprinted from 
the Book Club of California private, auto¬ 
graph edition. It is hand-set in hand-cut Nich¬ 
olas Cochin type from France and printed in 
three colors by Lithogravure on heavy deckle- 
edge paper. The painting, likewise on deckle- 
edge paper, is in seven colors, by Lithogravure, 
and is 22^ by 18 inches. 

A special de luxe, numbered first edition, 
including also a facsimile reproduction of the 
autograph manuscript from the Albert M. 
Bender collection at Mills College and an ap¬ 
preciation by Edward F. O’Day, will go on sale 
for a limited time. All receipts, less only pro¬ 
duction costs will go to the San Francisco 
Museum of Art. Cost of the de luxe portfolio 
is $2.50. 


of the metal plate to express their art. But 
there are still frontiers to be crossed. 

“Let’s be frank about the pitfalls in print¬ 
making. It’s chuckful of ifs , ands and huts. If 
we can sort out a satisfactory sketch in our 
portfolio and transfer the impression of the 
scene to the plate without mishap —but ace 
up the wax film on the polished surface—or 
make a false scratch with the needle—or let 
the acid bite the exposed lines too little or too 
much (many a printmaker has etched deeply 
but not wisely ) or . . . or . . . 

“Seriously, there should be more apprecia¬ 
tion of our contemporary prints. Bluntly, I 
mean sales. We have over forty print collectors 
in the Bay District and a sizeable public that 
says "there’s something about a print that I 
like’. We have one of the country’s oldest print¬ 
making societies in our San Francisco, the 
California Society of Etchers. Surely a solution 
to the printmaker’s ‘sales problem’ can only 
work to the satisfaction of the print-buyer as 
well”. 
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Old Masters Show at Fair 

Continued from Page 3 

great Masters in the hierarchy of painters pro¬ 
duced works of inferior quality. And I am also 
fully aware that some first rate paintings 
seldom leave their permanent quarters. 

It is unfortunate that no Duccio was in¬ 
cluded in the Sienese section for he was evi¬ 
dently the originator of the charming color- 
ensemble of the Sienese and the backbone of 
this tradition. 

The Florentine section is not impressive. 
The “Madonna and Child” by Fra Lippi is the 
most outstanding painting of this group. The 
Venetian school is represented by two fine por¬ 
traits by Tintoretto which are excellent exam¬ 
ples of his skill in producing a tremendously 
dramatic effect by the swirls of light, color, 
and line. The influence of Tintoretto upon El 
Greco is clearly evident in the latter’s paint¬ 
ing, “The Penitent St. Peter.” Here the form 
assumes an intense emotional quality. 

The Flemish section is represented by a fine 
painting of Van der Weyden’s “St. Jerome and 
the Lion” and “The Wedding Dance” by Pieter 
Brueghel. The latter painting expresses a strik¬ 
ing element of vivacity which is obtained by 
the method of weaving active movements and 
bright color into an effective space unit. 

The masterful portrait by Strigel is a good 
painting from the German school. It is small in 
actual size, hut tremendous in strength and 
sense of weight. Lucas Cranach is well rep¬ 
resented and those who are fond of his works 
have an opportunity to study his somewhat 
linear decorations. 

The four paintings by Rembrandt fail to do 
justice to the artist. The “High Priest” is the 
best of the group and approaches in quality 
his finer works. 

The “Holy Family” by Poussin is important, 
not because it is a fine painting, but because 
it shows the merging of the Florentine and 
Venetian traditions into a new characteristic 
French form. 

The portrait of “Philip IV” by Velasquez 
illustrates the artist’s ability to create a strong 
sense of realism in spite of his elimination of 
all detail not intrinsic to the general design. 
The paintings of Rubens do not show the fine 
sense of restraint and dignity found in Velas¬ 
quez but they are worth studying for he was 
a strong influence upon Delacroix and Dela¬ 
croix in turn played a major part in fixing the 
form of the Impressionism. 

This critical appraisal of the Old Masters 
of the Exposition is intended more for the artist 
consumption than for the lay public. However, 


it must be kept in mind that this collection was 
assembled for the primary purpose of giving 
the lay public the opportunity of viewing the 
art cultures of the Renaissance. This function 
has been fulfilled with a satisfying measure 
of success in the face of the almost overwhelm¬ 
ing difficulties of present world conditions. 
The presentation of this material is a valuable 
service which can he rendered by art galleries 
towards understanding, not only the art epochs 
of the past, but also the modern art forms of 
our present civilization. 

Art Association Annual to Open 

The sixtieth annual exhibition of the San 
Francisco Art Association will open on Sep¬ 
tember 18th at the San Francisco Museum of 
Art. The show will remain until October 15th 
and includes oils, tempera and sculpture. 

The Jury of Selection for painting was 
Esther Bruton, chairman, Gertrude Partington 
Albright, Matthew Barnes, Ray Boynton, Wil¬ 
liam Gaskin, Lucien Labaudt, Otis Oldfield, 
Farwell Taylor, Hamilton Wolf. Alternates 
were Ben Cunningham, Leah Rinne Hamilton 
and Florence Alston Swift. 

The Jury of Selection for sculpture included 
Adaline Kent, chairman, Victor Arnautoff, 
Sargent Johnson, Raymond Puccinelli and 
Ruth Cravath Wakefield. Alternates were 
Eugene Ivanoff and Claire Falkenstein. 

The Jury of Awards for Painting included 
Esther Bruton, chairman; Ray Boynton and 
William Gaskin; for sculpture, Adaline Kent, 
chairman, Sargent Johnson and Raymond 
Puccinelli. 

A reception and private view, open to mem¬ 
bers of the San Francisco Art Association and 
their guests and exhibiting artists will be given 
on Tuesday evening, September 17, from 8:30 
to 11 :00 o’clock at the Museum. 

Fall Session Opens 

The Regular Session of the California 
School of Fine Arts opened with the Fall se¬ 
mester on August 19 with a good enrollment 
of advanced students, eager to continue their 
School work after the long Summer vacation, 
and a large group of beginners. 

A new catalogue has been prepared, illus¬ 
trated with photographs by Ansel Adams, 
copies of which will be mailed on request. 
Interesting additions have been made to the 
curriculum of last year. —L. F. R. 
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California Art Today 

Continued from Page 2 

design and highly decorative. A personal way 
of handling paint and deep emotion character¬ 
ize Theodore Polos’ Sundays and Holidays. 
Harriet Whedon’s Blue Drape has subtle color 
and Erie Loran’s San Francisco Bay is an 
impressive landscape. 

In a more naturalistic approach there is 
good solid painting in the canvases of Lee F. 
Randolph, W. F. Raushnabel and Francis 
Todhunter. 

Two other important paintings are Maynard 
Dixon’s Earth Mower and Hugo Ball in’s The 
Deposition , hut Dixon’s is poetry and Ball in’s 
fireworks. 

Abstract painting has not fully matured in 
America but we are seeing more of it and it 
seems here to stay as a complementary to the 
ultra-surrealistic trend in modern painting. It 
is best represented in this show by Margaret 
Peterson although Florence Swift, Worth 
Ryder, Karl Bauman, Leah Rinne Hamilton, 
Ruper Trambull and James Budd Dixon con¬ 
tribute interesting examples. Franz Bergmann 
and Everett Gee Jackson should also be in¬ 
cluded. Dixon’s guache is one of the best ab¬ 
stractions here but he has borrowed so much 
from Braque that his work must be placed in 
the category of a deviation. 

Abstraction is recurrent here and there in 
the Watercolors and Prints division. As a whole 
the watercolors are below what can be expected 
of a group that is steadily gaining country¬ 
wide recognition. However, there are many 
excellent papers among them. Those that re¬ 
main in my memory are Herman Volz’s Indus - 
trial Function , Dong Kingman’s California 
Hills , Victor de Wilde’s My Backyard , Barse 
Miller’s Beet Suckers , Lee Blair’s Celebrating 
Independence , John Haley’s City Landscape , 
James Cooper Wright’s Still IAfe with Leaves 
and Fruit , Alexander Nepote’s Beyond San 
Jose , De Witt Peter’s San Francisco , Eugene 
Neuhaus’ Hawaiian Landscape. 

The prints show variety and quality. Victor 
Arnautoff, Barbara and Fred Olmstead, 


Picasso 

(Continued from Page 2) 

escaping the fact that every expression is alive 
and dynamic. Whether it be his Guernica or a 
line drawing there is the vitality of a leader 
aflame with a message that he delivers with 
daring and mastery. 

Letter From Edward Bruce 

The following excerpts from a letter to the 
editor are timely: 

4 Tt goes without saying that with the country 
undertaking a vast defense program many 
people will be distracted from their interest 
in art. It seems to me there never was a time 
when, whatever our destiny, we should have 
the courage and the wisdom to support our art. 
I believe that for the present the vast solution 
of our problems will be reached if every one 
of us does his particular job to the utmost of 
bis ability. 

Sincerely yours, 
Edward Bruce 

Chief of the Section of Fine Arts: 

Washington, D. C.” 

The Albatross Bookshop announces two 
exhibitions of interest during the month of 
September: from Sept. 1 to 15th watercolors 
of Telegraph Hill by Otis Oldfield and from 
Sept. 15th to Oct. 1st colored lithographs by 
David Chun. The Bookshop is at 2507 Jones. 

New Members 

Active artists: Jacques Schnier, Cope¬ 
land C. Burg. Associate artists: June Foster 
Haas, Mrs. Minnie S. Lilley. 


Charles Surendorf. Nils Gren, Marjorie Eakin, 
Rico Lebrun and Julius Pommer all have dis¬ 
tinguished work here. 

A discussion of the sculpture should com¬ 
prise a work in itself. I will say, however, that 
there are amongst them noteworthy pieces that 
contribute greatly to making this show rep¬ 
resentative of today’s Art in California. 
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